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Thank you very much ... for 
coming this morning. I'm particu- 
larly pleased to be able to talk 
about this important topic before 
this audience because I know many 
of you have thought about this. It's 
something that's going to take all 
our best efforts. 

The national security require- 
ments of the United States have 
undergone fundamental change in 
just a few short years. We won the 
Cold War. The Soviet threat that 
dominated our strategy, doctrine, 
weapons acquisition and force 
structure for so long is gone. With it 
has gone the threat of global war. 
But history did not end with that 
victory and neither did threats to the 
United States, its people and its 
interests. 

As part of the Bottom-up Review 
we began to think seriously about 
what threats we really face in this 
new era. We came up with four 
chief threats to the United States. 

First, a new danger posed by the 
increased threat of proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

Second, regional dangers posed 
by the threat of aggression by 
powers such as Saddam Hussein's 
Iraq. 

Third, the danger that democratic 
and market reforms will fail in the 
former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. And finally, we 
recognize an economic danger to 
our national security. In the short 
run, our security is protected by a 
strong military; but in the long run, 
it will be protected by a strong 
economy. 

Of these dangers, the one that 
most urgently and directly threatens 



America at home and American 
interests abroad is the new nuclear 
danger. 

The old nuclear danger we faced 
was thousands of warheads in the 
Soviet Union. The new nuclear 
danger we face is perhaps a 
handful of nuclear devices in the 
hands of rogue states or even 
terrorist groups. The engine of this 
new danger is proliferation. 

Co\d War Nuclear Danger 

Let us recall briefly how we dealt 
with the old nuclear danger — the 
nuclear danger of the Cold War 
era. We had three approaches: 
deterrence, arms control and a 
nonproliferation policy based on 
prevention. They worked. 

Our policy of deterrence was 
aimed primarily at the Soviet 
Union. Our aim was to guarantee 
by the structure and disposition of 
our own nuclear forces that a 
nuclear attack on the United States 
or its allies would bring no profit 
and thus deter it. 

We sought to stabilize these 
arsenals through arms control and 
eventually to shrink them through 
arms reduction. Our nonpro- 
liferation policy was aimed at 
preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons by persuading most 
nations not to go nuclear and 
denying the materials and know- 
how to make bombs to those who 
pursued them. And, in fact, these 
weapons did not spread as quickly 
as many suggested. 

But that was then and this is 
now. And now we face the poten- 
tial of a greatly increased prolifera- 
tion problem. This increase is the 
I product of two new developments. 



The first arises from the breakup of 
the former Soviet Union. The 
second concerns the nature of 
technology diffusion in this new 
era. Each of these developments 
profoundly changes the nature of 
the proliferation problem. 

Let's look at the former Soviet 
Union. The continued existence of 
the former Soviet Union's arsenal 
amidst revolutionary change gives 
rise to four potential proliferation 
problems. 

First, and most obvious, is that 
nuclear weapons are now deployed 
on the territory of four states. 
Before, there was one. The safe and 
secure transport and dismantlement 
of these weapons is one of the U.S. 
government's highest priorities. 

Second, we have the potential 
for what I call "loose nukes." In a 
time of profound transition in the 
former Soviet Union, it is possible 
that nuclear weapons, or the 
material or technology to make 
them, could find their way to a 
nuclear black market. 

Third, nuclear and other weap- 
ons expertise for hire could go to 
would-be proliferators. 

Fourth, whatever restraint the 
former Soviet Union exercised over 
its client states with nuclear ambi- 
tions, such as North Korea, is much 
diminished. Regional power 
balances have been disrupted and 
old ethnic conflicts have re- 
emerged. 

The other new development that 
exacerbates today's proliferation 
problem is a byproduct of growth in 
world trade and the rising tide of 
technology everywhere. 

The world economy today is 
characterized by an ever-increasing 



Weapons of mass destruction may 
directly threaten our forces in the field 
and^ in a more subtle way^ threaten the 
effective use of those forces. 



volume of trade leading to ever 
greater diffusion of technology. 
Simply put, this v^ill make it harder 
and harder to detect illicit diver- 
sions of materials and technology 
useful for weapons development. 

Moreover, many potential 
aggressors no longer have to import 
all the sophisticated technology 
they need. They are ''growing" it at 
home. The growth of indigenous 
technology can completely change 
the nonproliferation equation. 

Potential proliferators are 
sometimes said to be "several 
decades behind the West." This is 
not much comfort. If a would-be 
nuclear nation is four decades 
behind in 1993, then it is at the 
same technological level as the 
United States was in 1 953. By 
1953, the United States had fission 
weapons. We were building 
intercontinental range bombers and 
were developing intercontinental 
missiles. 

Realize, too, that most of the 
thermonuclear weapons in the 
United States arsenal today were 
designed in the 1960s using 
computers that were then known as 
"supercomputers." These same 
supercomputers are no more 
powerful than today's laptop 
personal computers that you can 
pick up at the store or order 
through the catalog. 

These new developments tell us 
a couple of very important things. 
The first, of course, is that we face a 
bigger proliferation danger than 
we've ever faced before. But 
second, and most important, is that 
a policy of prevention through 
denial won't be enough to cope 
with the potential of tomorrow's 
proliferators. 

in concrete terms, here is where 
we stand today. More than a score 
of countries — many of them 
hostile to the United States, our 
friends and our allies — have now 
or are developing nuclear, biologi- 
cal and/or chemical weapons — 



and the means to deliver them. 
More than 1 2 countries have 
operational ballistic missiles and 
others have programs to develop 
them. 

Weapons of mass destruction 
may directly threaten our forces in 
the field and, in a more subtle way, 
threaten the effective use of those 
forces. In some ways, in fact, the 
role of nuclear weapons in the U.S. 
scheme of things has completely 
changed. 

Nuclear Equalizer 

During the Cold War, our 
principal adversary had conven- 
tional forces in Europe that were 
numerically superior. For us, 
nuclear weapons were the equal- 
izer. The threat to use them was 
present and was used to compen- 
sate for our smaller numbers of 
conventional forces. 

Today nuclear weapons can still 
be the equalizer against superior 
conventional forces. But today it is 
the United States that has un- 
matched conventional military 
power, and it is our potential 
adversaries who may attain nuclear 
weapons. We're the ones who 
could wind up being the equalizee. 

And it's not just nuclear weap- 
ons. All the potential -threat nations 
are at least capable of producing 
biological and chemical agents. 
They might not have usable weap- 
ons yet, and they might not use 
them if they do. But our command- 
ers will have to assume that U.S. 
forces are threatened. 

So the threat is real, and it is 
upon us today. President (Bill) 
Clinton directed the world's atten- 
tion to it in his speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly in 
September. He said, "One of our 
most urgent priorities must be 
attacking the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction 
whether they are nuclear, chemical 
or biological, and the ballistic 
missiles that can rain them down on 



populations hundreds of miles 
away. ... If we do not stem the 
proliferation of the world's deadliest 
weapons, no democracy can feel 
secure." 

To respond to the president, we 
have created the Defense 
Counterproliferation Initiative. With 
this initiative, we are making the 
essential change demanded by this 
increased threat. We are adding the 
task of protection to the task of 
prevention. 

In past administrations, the 
emphasis was on prevention. The 
policy of nonproliferation com- 
bined global diplomacy and 
regional security efforts with the 
denial of material and know-how to 
would-be proliferators. Prevention 
remains our pre-eminent goal. In 
North Korea, for example, our goals 
are still a nonnuclear peninsula and 
a strong nonproliferation regime. 

The Defense Counterpro- 
liferation Initiative in no way means 
we will lesson our nonproliferation 
efforts. In fact, DoD's work will 
strengthen prevention. 

What the Defense Counter- 
proliferation Initiative recognizes, 
however, is that proliferation may 
still occur. Thus, we are adding 
protection as a major policy goal. 

... At the heart of the Defense 
Cou nterpro I if er a t i on I n i t i ati ve, 
therefore, is a drive to develop new 
military capabilities to deal with 
this new threat. It has five elements: 
One, creation of the new mission 
by the president; two, changing 
what we buy to meet the threat; 
three, planning to fight wars 
differently; four, changing how we 
collect intelligence and what 
intelligence we collect; and finally, 
five, doing all these things with our 
allies. 

Let's took at each in turn. 

First point: new mission. Presi- 
dent Clinton not only recognized 
the danger of the new threat, he 
gave us this new mission to cope 
with it. We have issued defense 
planning guidance to the services to 
make sure everyone understands 
what the president wants. 

I have organized my own staff to 
reflect the importance of the new 
mission with the new position of 
assistant secretary of defense for 
nuclear security and 
counterproliferation. 

Second point: what we buy. We 
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/lewing all relevant programs 
It we can do better. For 
^ we're looking at im- 
fnonnuclear penetrating 
l\D deal with underground 

flh, you'll recall, 
h tot of underground 
|^k)rmal structures 
Tvojlnerable to our 
t^jtrtkes. We cannot let 

; escape attack. 
i;Working hard on 
Gf hunt mobile missiles 
ilties in finding Scuds 
fwar. 
li^burse, we have 
B^Strategic Defense 
Jtbe Ballistic Missile 
lanization so that it 
l^on responding to 
missile threats that 

r also proposed a clarifica- 
^"^BM treaty. It would 
^fi^elop and test a 
|ile defense system to 
l^tfireat without under- 
t'Important agreement, 
irvessential element of our 

fotiferation strategy, 
cf point: how we fight wars, 
^joeveloping guidance for 
* \ this new threat. We 
l!r<^^ted the services to tell us 

ared they are for it. The 
l^^the Joint Chie^ of Staff 
If r^ional commanders in 
our CinCs — are develop- 
Ja military planning process for 
^dealing with adversaries who have 
^]^apons of mass destruction. 

And our concerns are by no 
means limited to the nuclear threat. 
i.We have a new joint office to 
tciversee all DoD biological defense 
.programs. This is the first time the 
department has organized its 
collective expertise to deal with the 
tough biological defense problems 
we face. 

Fourth point: intelligence. After 
the war with Iraq, we discovered 
that Saddam Hussein had a much 
more extensive nuclear weapons 
program going than we knew. 
Moreover, we learned during the 
war that we had failed to destroy 
his biological and chemical warfare 
efforts. We do not want to be 
caught like that again, so we are 
working to improve our 
counterproliferation intelligence. 
As a first step, we are pursuing 



We are paying special attention to the 
dangerous potential problem of weapons 
and nuclear material proliferating from 
the Soviet Union. 



an arrangement with the director of 
central intelligence to establish a 
new deputy director for military 
support in the intelligence 
community's nonproliferation 
center. And we're tripling the 
number of Defense Department 
experts assigned to the center. 
We're looking for intelligence that 
is useful militarily, not only diplo- 
matically. 

Fifth point: international coop- 
eration. Our allies and security 
partners around the world have as 
much to be concerned about as we 
do. We have tabled an initiative 
with NATO to increase alliance 
efforts against proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

We are also cooperating actively 
with the Japanese on deployment of 
theater missile defense systems 
there, and possibly on developing 
such systems together. 

We are paying special attention 
to the dangerous potential problem 
of weapons and nuclear material 
proliferating from the Soviet Union. 

Improving Security 

Under the Nunn-Lugar program, 
we are helping Russia, Belarus, 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan with the 
safe and secure dismantling of their 
nuclear weapons. And we're 
helping them improve the security 
of fissile material in both weapons 
and civilian nuclear facilities by 
helping them set up material 
control and accounting systems. 

We are even including Russia in 
our attempt to reshape export 
controls on sensitive technology. 
The control system used to be 
aimed at the Eastern Bloc. Now we 
are incorporating former Eastern 
Bloc countries in our efforts to 
impede would-be proliferators. 

The Defense Department can 
play a constructive role in balanc- 
ing economics and security here. In 
this effort, we have been guided by 
the excellent work conducted by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 



To sum up, we've undertaken a 
new mission. For many years we 
planned to counter the weapons of 
mass destruction of the former 
Soviet Union. Now, we've recog- 
nized a new problem and we're 
acting to meet it with 
counterproliferation. 

At the same time, our initiative 
complements nonproliferation in 
three important ways: It promotes 
consensus on the gravity of the 
threat, helping to maintain the 
international nonproliferation effort. 
It reduces the military utility of 
weapons of mass destruction, while 
nonproliferation keeps up the price, 
making them less attractive to the 
proliferator. And it reduces the 
vulnerability of the neighbors of 
those holding these weapons, 
further reducing the motive to 
acquire them in self-defense. 

We are in a new era. We have 
released our Bottom-up Review that 
provided a blueprint for our con- 
ventional forces for the years 
ahead. Our Defense 
Counterproliferation Initiative will 
allow us to deal with the number 
one threat identified in the BUR, 
and it will help provide the real 
strength America needs to meet the 
dangers we face. 

The public expects nothing less 
from its Department of Defense 
than the right responses to the new 
world. 

Thank you. 



Published tor ir^ternal ir) formation use by the 
American Forces Information Service, a field 
activity of the Office of the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. This material is in the public domain and may 
be reprinted without permission. 
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The Effects of Nuclear War 



At the request of the Senate Committee on foreign M^- 
c .h! nfficToi Technoiogy Assessment has undertaken to 

Union. 

a„ on a Jit »nptec«ienl««l in Amenon ''Jf 
cTl. nud..r exchange w«*. b. a '^r^ "^.^^^I^J 

k..«,:.n hktorv The mind recoils from the effort to foresee me 
d^tr o;rh :«lam.ty, and from the 

dunng he Sng winter. But the fact remains that nuclear 
wa" i? possible, and the possibility of nudear war has forrned 
part of 'tSe foundation of international Poltt.«..and of U^. pol- 
icy, ever since nuclear weapons were used in 1 945. 

' ^ tKSc studv is that those who deal with the 

Ianz?i«Srorwoid^ o^^^^^^^^ what is known, 

anTo^rrps mo«1mportantly what is not known, about the 
Jeiv'cons^Auences if^fforts to deter and avoid nuclear war 
houidT^L^ose who deal with policy issues ""f/;. 
weapons should know what such weapons can do. and the ex 
Tent of Se uncertainties about what such weapons m,ght do. 

SECTION 1.— FINDINGS 

1 Th* effects of a nudear war that cannot be calculated are at 

;arge uncertainties. 

:r;/;»Z..c aVsu";'::, .... conud or pr,d,c..on are ,0,- 



,...c:,on that ma.e ,t much -re J.fficuit to P-k^ t^^an^bia. 

damage. Wh.le .t >^ P;^°P«/J°\h^^^^^^^^^^^^ in unfavor- 

desiruct.on or key ";8ets bv the su ^^^^^^ remember 

aole c.rcumstances. '^f.."^^'^'^^^^^^ than that reflected in 
that actual damage .s ''^^flf^^rlv true for indirect ef- 

fo, more than . decade, .he declare! P^ll^^'J^^*,^™'^^. 
5,ate> has S-ven prommence to a con«pt o^^^^ 

t,on: • the capabiLties of "f^;"''"' ^'"ev can surelv inflict 
scr,bed in terms of the level °J^"^'?^'^,"^id be under- 
,ven .n the most ""f"''"^' ^"f"TS« wVthe destruction 
stood that ,n the event of '"'^'^^""^I'^'^Mprobabty be far 
resulting em" m' ionTof de« during the 

greater. In >'1<''"°" " 'J'* "here would orobablv be rurther 
l^Lr,pra'ofr:,;i'e^VJro^™inons-^ 

™„,„s or ^":-;;:^t^:r::<^^z:^^ -ouid.be 

tion caused by the actual 

some years durmg which the '^'^^^^^^llZlTlorl out faster than 
-.her, as stocks were ^°"^7/^tnracXr; N^^^^^^^^ knows how to 
recovered Production could ^^P^^^^;,37^^i^^ collapse 

rra^ea^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^7'^'^ 
,ong-te?m ecological damage cannot be excluded. 

^ ^ Aviin a "smair or -limited" nudear attack 
„.„.5-b?t,Sr«.°A,r ,h ;^lc«ons of the e^^^^^^ 

an attac. --"^l?" " ^ '^Hhe p" iUti:: cln'be bounded. 
:he errects or an all-out attacK. tne p economic targets 

OTA examined the impact or a smaU ^"^^^ °n ^^und that 

an attack on oil refineries ''-^'^.^^f '° J " ^ dam- 
wn.ie economic recovery P^'^^pse^ A of calcu- 

age and social ^'^^-f and economies of 
lations or ^^^^"^"^^ '^nd that while the consequences 

maior fO""«"°:",,^"jfthey would be on a scale with wars and 
might be enaurable (since tney wou number ot 

epfdemics that ^^t?0 mit^n More^^^^^^^ 

deaths might be as high as 20 '"''^"•^'^^ ^^^^j^h any confidence 



what the results of a ...^ 

even if there was no rurther escalation 



::om tne enormous psvcno.og.cai shocK or havmg discovered the 
extent or its vulnerability. 

^nW <^.dal viewDoinI as will, conditions arter an attack would get 

^ ;Xths and muct^rddltio^^^^ Po''^'"*' 

S ttrorafo^^'lNststwar damage couUi be as devascac.ng as 

the damage from the actual nuclear explosion. 

SECTION 2.-APPR0ACH 

-he ^cooe or this studv .s both broaaer and "3^-;^°-^^;^^^" 
:nat or most other studies on this suo.ect. It ,s oroaaer m three 



. respects 

1. 1 



,t examines a full range of possible nuclear fttacks^ w-th 
attackTng rorces ranging in extent from a single weapon to 
•h^ bulk or a superpower s arsenal, 
. . deals exDl.c.tlv with both Soviet attacks on the United 
" States and U.S. attacks on the Soviet Union: and 
3 ?t addresses the multiple effects of nuclear war. '"direct a 
well a?d'rect. long term as well as short term, and social 
and economic as well' as physical. 

auacks asam Starv rargets. only the collater- 
^"'"d^Image .u:""tack! would ,n(iict on ,he uv.i.an socetv are 



examined 



Tha ;,nnroach used was to look at a series of attack "cases, 
w rn riPscr be the var,ous effects and overall impact each or 

\ ht nroduce Bv analvz-ng the impact of the same attack 

,hem mignt proauce. Bv ana V ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

r/thrun ted States the report examines the s.gn.f .cance or 
the afferent kinds of vulnerabilities of the two countries, and or- 



mora enat: U.S. Aa feta 

A part of Hiroshima after atomic Wast 

»ha pffects of a small attack on 
Case 2; In order to ^l^^^^Z^^^l^^^^^^^ attack 

urban/industnal targets. "^^^ "^^^^e^^^^^^ '^'!P 
,,m.ted to 10 SNDVs (strategic nucjea^^d^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

used in SALT to designate one ^'"'^^ ° . . ^his attack, which 
other superpower's o.l ^^'^^^^^^J^ ^^Jent U.S. literature, it was 
:s not analogous to anv described m rece ^ ^jutarv 

hvpothes.zed that the Poi't^^l leadersh^ ^^.^^^ 

:o .nrUct maximum dt'"lX°;,,",^X^.l.an casualties or other 
SNDVs w.chou: regard to e^^en^^ „ 3,ch tar- 

damage. It was multiple mdepenaentlv 

gets w.th SS-18 missiles eacn ca n'-ng ^^.^^^^ States 

r3rgetabler_eent.^.eh.cle^ 3 M.RVed Minute 



would use 7 
man ill missiles. 



man 111 missiles. attack would de 

The calculations fowed that the Sovet attack w 

strov 64 percent oi ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^p,,,,,. Calcu- 

tack would destroy 73 percent ot iov including those 

lat.ons were also made ot P^o^^P^ //"^ ^^^^^^ civil defense 

.•;;:d bv blast and ^f-^'^,trilion U s 'de;^^ 

rcs^:"td:r?^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Aooroiimatt footormt coveragtoi U.S. attacfc 



Summary ot U.S. Attack on U.S.S.R. 
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Lnitea States would attack most of the targets w.th Poseidon mis- 
s.le wh ch have small warheads, while the Soviets would use 
18 mtercontmer^ ballistic missiles (ICBMs) which carry 
much larger warheads, and large warheads cause more damage 
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,r the construct.on .s all houses, and about 800.C«0 ■ a 
apartment buildings. Perfect accuracy ^^J^^'^^^^f^^^^^ 
:nat are m tact somewhat inaccurate- some '"^f ^ 
auce the extent of damage to the rermenes. but .t m.ght well 
crease the number of deaths. 

Case 3: In order to examme the effects on civilian popula. 
::ons and econom.es of counterrorce attacks, the ^^uf exam.ned 

i.. \rnKA Qiins and attacks on silos, bomber bases, ana 

A .n the A*^rutive branch in recent years, so OTA sur- 
re^a^n^umber^rstud^^ .n order to d-errnine th -ge 

poss.ble answers, and the var.at.ons m J^^^^ 
H.if^ 5uch a ranee An unclassified summary of this survey ap- 
pears as append-x D of the full report. (The complete survey, clas- 
sinea secret, is available separately.) 

A counterrorce attack would produce relativelv little direct 
- -it carnage to c.v.iians and to economic assets: the mam dam- 
wouTd come rrom radioactive rallout. The uncertainties m 
-^e e^^ects or rallout are enormous, depending prirrianly on the 
weather and on the extent of fallout shelter.ng wh.ch the popula- 
Ion makes use of. The calculations -^^^ ^y vanpus agena^e^^^^^ 
the executive branch showed a range m P/o"^Pt j^" it es 
aimo t entirely deaths from fallout within thef.rst 30 days from 
e Tthan 1 to 11 percent of the U.S. population and rrom 'ess than 
o Tpercent of the Soviet population. This shows ,ust how great 
a variatton can be introduced by modifying assumptions regard- 
ing population distribution and shelter. 

What can be concluded from this? First, if the attack in- 

esult or geog aphv: many Soviet strategic forces are so located 

ouid slve many lives under favorable conditions^but even m he 
ur^agmable case more than a million would d-e -n either he 
r n, Pri States or the U.S.S.R. from a counterrorce attack. Third, 
-he l-t^^^^ of counterforce attacks may not be as sig- 

nificant as the enormous uncertainty regarding their results. 
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>vh;,f .s Clear is that from the day the survivors emerged 

duct.on of food, or energy, of clothing or tne 

damaged machmery. ^^8°°^ n hT war !nd e^^^^^ military 
countries that had not ^^ought m the be con- 

weapons and suppl.es. The o.^^^^^^^^^ 

sumption or goods ,;''7oduction rises to the rate of con- 

out or surv.v.ngmacnmes.^^^^ ^^^^.^.^ ,3, been 

sumption berore stocks are exn«iuawc • . .t,gp each 

,o>tattack economy ^"'f' be^b^ed °" |„„°„j „„e be 

makmg (m which case who wou d feea the refugees, 
would serve for money and credJt?). 

.„ack would have on the ives o, ,ho« ^c. 
descnsi.ons tn :ne lull report ' ° „ or collaose 

r°..ev .ne cv.a,J s,,ua.=n o^^ 

:rer^o;i:^;?:v^dra^-^ concrete u^^ 

wo.,d arter a nuclear war would ^« °L ,Se7u7 re^rt. It 
work or fiction that appears .n appendix '~°l'^f ^^'^^ be 

analysis in the bodv of the full report. 
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Tneoa..en.ssK.o.sourne..napanern Surn .n.uries .rem nuclear o.ast, 

corresoooo-ng to tne oarK oomons of 
a Kimono worn at tne time ot the 

explosion 

abou. ,he P=«.b,litv of damage to the ozone layer than recent r. 
'""'rrthe case .ud.s are ...ar.e. .n the tahle 
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SECTION 3.-UNCERTAINTIES 

There are enorn^cus ^reHea! oTa^rderw^^^^^^^^ 
volved .n any effort to -"^"^^VeTe^?^^^^^^ them, 
errort to look at the en -re ^^^^^ ^f^/^^ , ,he course of a 

Manv of these i jav ahead in peacetime, one 

snowstorm cannot be Predicted 1 ^av^^^ad P ^^^^^^ 
a.ust certainly cautious about pjd c^^^^^^^^^^ ^.^.^^^ 

;i=rr::J.^rh!:a-rj,^^.^^^^^^^^ 

cor Slr-^r- SCO. .e. more d,.- 
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:,cu,t. The .ull -eoo,. h.ghhghts >he ,n,pc,..n« o, th,.. ca<. 
Tories or uncertainties. 

nom.c damage '""'""S ^dlv. time of year. 
„ons about matters ]''^^""^'Jllli on of the de.o- 
:ron:":»;;crorprie'-av"^:bn,.v an- ouaU.v of 

tuae cannot oe "icuiaied. ne ^ ^^^^^^ 

,,,es.theshortralls .n med.ca^^^ 

to which economic and social Q's^up ^ j^^^. 

he effects of direct ^hTex^^^ 
tienecks and synergists ^^^^"^^^^^/^^^e" hood is as incal- 
. Effects that are P^^'^^^' .^"V^^se^ndSde the possibility 

cuiable as their ^^^S^'^^tr^ic sofral befo^^ viability .s at- 
or a long downwaro economic P ra^^ b^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

^^'"^^^ahza'o^rihe po st:;." o' ^a.or ep.dem.cs. ana 
?ne"po:s"bl;";or"rrrver'sib.e ecological changes. 

one ma,or problem m ma.mg ^^[^^[^^^^^^^^^^ 
,ne people will be at the T^^^^f^^f^^^eM^y b«ed on the 1970 
cuiat.ons for the United ^'^''r'^'^^T^^^^^^^^ data de 

.cribes where people s horres are an ^^^^ ^^^^ 
svhen everybody m the Un/^d States .s at no ^^g^t 

an attacK took place in factories 
..veil be higher since P«<>P^;^ ^ t .oVeTa^^^^^^ than dis- 

-3.cea m suDuros. ror the case ■ ^ inaccuracies 

L.sumot.on ,s mace that P^^P'^^^^mtv^ detailed mrormat.on 
comoounded oy the ^"/^^ 'f '^^r^,^^^^ i.ves. The various 
''''' vXg. though not unreason. 

rra:;:mpt:"n; rut population location. 

. .econd -certainty in calculations^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,,eeot orotection ^^'^''^^^ ^J^^^ ,^;ta°able shelter agamst blast 
::on would people use ^^e^ b«t ava.iao ^^^^ 

= nc raiioutr It seems 

.ou.c not oe used and ^/^^''^^^^^^^/e^would be put to rational 
n^oment or cns.s all ^^f'^^^^J^^T^^^ worked, people be- 
^^It^l;n^alr:. fnd mtc°h^^rwere^depuately maintained. 



would make an ^L'^^^^^^ place where a pro- 

Un.ted States survived. ^^°"5mg °e^^^^^ refugees, is 

ductive worker lives as ^'^XUa°^ous?ng is essential if pro- 
another area or u""^"!"^^^.'^ "/^^^ t,me to rebuild it if the ev 
cuct.on .s to be ^%^°;^i,^;^;ed b^^ commut.ng range 
,icmg housing stock is destroyed oms v ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

or the surviving ^°;,;f/:;^J^,;Targe and ^ dispersed housing 
:^o\r;hfnrs\hVs^:.:fun:rn. but that American workers 
have higher minimum standards. ^ 

Tw e , final area of uncertainty that this study does not 
There is a finai area or unv. importance. Ac- 

even address, but ^'^'^'l.i^^'lose descnbed^ the full report, 
tual nuclear attacks. ""''^^^^^'^^^ The e would be a series of 
would not take place -n a ^^f""^^-^ ' ^hese events could 

events that would lead up to ^^^f psSog.cai vulner- 

,-T.arKedtv change both the P"VS'cal ana the Psycno g ^^^^^^^ 

.o.i.tv or a population '^'l"^^^''^^^^^^^^^ 

would be the events after ^^^f.^''^^^^^^ affect both 

Promptlv. the terras on wh-ch t ^o^could^^^^^ ^^^^^^ .^^ 

the economic condition and t^ie sta« ,^ determine 

The wav m which other countnes^^^^^^^^ 

whether the outside world IS a sdurce Of ne p 

The oostattack militarv ^'tua -on (and nothing in ^^^^^ 

dresses the effects of ""^'"^^"""^^ ^tS^^ but also 

Xt^e^iS^vrg reX^ire^t to military or to civ.l- 

" ^Moreover. the analvses -n this .^^^^^^ ^i^.rarm^tioV^^^^^^^^ 
...ouid ena arter the "^P.^^^^^^^ " case. How much 

.,es ana.vs.s. out .t ^J-^- ^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ ,ust as tnev were 
.orse would ^^^^^^^'^/^^^^ .^d of economy following a massive 
aXionri'aoons destroyed the new centers of 
population and of government? 
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General information 

Information on the operation of OTA. the nature and status 
of ongoing assessments, or a list of available publications may be 
obtained by writing or calling: 

Public Communications Office 

Office of Technology Assessment 

U.S. Congress 

Washington, D.C. 20510 

(202) 22«aa5^ 2 a V- 6 7/ 3 

Publications Available 

OTA Annual Report.- Details OTA's activities and summa- 
rizes reports published during the preceedmg year. 

Ust of Publications. -Catalogs bv subject area all of OTA's 
published reports with instructions on how to order them. 

Publication Briefs.- Summarize reports and findings or 
assessments. 

Press Releases.-Announce publication of reports, staff ap- 
pointments, and other newsworthy activities. 

OTA Brochure.- "What It Is. What It Does. How It Works." 

Oneoins Assessments. -Contains brief descriptions of assess- 
ments presently underway with estimated dates or completion. 

Contacts Within OTA 

(OTA offices are located at 600 Pennsylvania Avenue. S.E., Wash- 
ington. D.C.) 

Office or the Director 7^4,^<;q«5 

Office or the Deoutv Director r.- -" "" ^?In7i? 

Energy. Materials, and International Security Division . . 224-0732 

Health and Life Sciences Division ^ 9^/0712 

Science, information, and Transportation Division 224^712 

Administration Office 224-8713 

Personnel Office 224-8996 

Publications 



REPORT 

ON THE 

BOTTOM 
REVIEW 




Les Aspin 

Secretary of Defense 



October 1993 



SECTION II 

A DEFENSE STRATEGY FOR THE NEW ERA 



The requirement to thwart new dangers and seize 
new opponunities sets the objectives our forces should 
try to achieve. The discussion below describes in more 
detail the dangers and opportunities we now foresee 
and oudines a strategy for dealing with them. 

Nuclear Dangers and Opportunities 

Dangers posed by nuclear weapons and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction ( WMD) — that is. biological 
and chemical weapons — are growing. Beyond the 
five declared nuclear- weapon states (the United States. 
Russia, France. Great Britain, and China), at least 20 
other nations either have acquired or are attempting to 
acquire weapons of mass destruction. In most areas 
where U.S. forces could potentially be engaged on a 
large scale, such as Korea or the Persian Gulf, our 
likely adversanes already possess chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. Moreover, many of these same states 
(efg.. North Korea, Iraq, and Iran) appear to be em- 
barked upon determined efforts to acquire nuclear 
weapons. 

Weapons or mass destruction in the hands ot a 
hostile power not only threaten U.S. lives but also 
challenge our ability to use force to protect our inter- 
ests. The acquisition of nuclear weapons by a regional 
aggressor would pose very serious challenges. For 
example, a hostile nuclear-armed state could threaten: 

• Its neighbors, perhaps dissuading friendly states 
from seeking our help to resist aggression. 

• Concenu-ations of U.S. forces deployed in the 
region. 

• Regional airtlelds and pons critical to U.S. rein- 
forcement operations. 

• Amencan cities — either with covenly deliv- 
ered weapons or. eventually, ballistic or cruise 
missiles. 



We also continue to face nuclear dangers from the 
former Soviet Union (FSU). Although our relations 
with Russia are friendly and cooperative, and although 
the chances of U.S.-Russian military confrontation 
have declined dramatically and we are cooperating 
with the Russians to safely reduce their nuclear arsenal, 
Moscow still controls tens of thousands of nuclear 
weapons — a factor to be reckoned with should anti- 
Western elements take control of the Russian govern- 
ment. Even after START II is ratified and imple- 
mented, Russia will maintain a formidable nuclear 
arsenal of 3,000 to 3,500 deliverable weapons. 

Moreover, several thousand strategic nuclear weap- 
ons from the former Soviet arsenal lie outside Russia. 
Although the leaders of Ukraine, Kazakhstan, and 
Belarus have pledged to eliminate the strategic nuclear 
arsenals on their territories, the disposition of these 
weapons remains uncertain. While at present we 
assess that those weapons are secure, increasing politi- 
cal and social disorder in these newly independent 
states could heighten the risk that nuclear weapons 
might be used accidentally, in an unaudiorized manner, 
or could fall into the hands of terrorist groups or 
nations. There is also a danger that the materials, 
equipment, and know-how needed to make nuclear 
weapons could leak through porous borders to other 
nations. 

Beyond the promise of continued reductions in the 
nuclear stockpile of the former Soviet Union, as well as 
in our own, there are other opportunities for the inter- 
national community to reduce the danger of nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction. With 
international cooperation to strengthen and expand 
existing agreements, it should be possible to slow, if 
not halt, further proliferation: reduce the size and 
aggregate destructive power of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological arsenals: and deter or prevent the actual use 
of these weapons. This will involve diplomatic means 
such as strengthening the provisions of and widening 
participation in the Nuclear Nonproliferaiion Treaty. 
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impiementing the Chemical Weapons Convention and 
the Missile Technology Control Regime, and negotiat- 
ing nuclear testing limitations. 

However, in addition to cooperative threat reduc- 
tion and nonproliferation efforts, the United States will 
need toretain the capacity for nuclear retaliation against 
those who might contemplate the use of weapons of 
mass destruction. We must also continue to explore 
other wavs to improve our ability to counter prolifera- 
tion, such as acuve and passive defenses against nuclear. 

biological, and chemical weapons and their delivery- 
systems. 

Addressing Nuclear Dangers and 
Seizing Opportunities 

Given this situation, our strategy for addressing the 
new dangers from nuclear weapons and other weapons 
of mass destruction and seizing opportunities to pre- 
vent their use must involve a multi-pronged approach. 

First, it includes nonproliferation efforts to pre- 
vent the spread of weapons of mass destruction to 
additional countries through the strengthening of exist- 
ing controls on the export of WMD technologies and 
materials and the improvement and expansion ot inter- 
national mechanisms and agreements for limiting and 
eliminating nuclear, biological, and chemical weap- 
ons. 

Second, we must pursue cooperative threat reduc- 
tion with the former Soviet Union, aimed at eliminat- 
ing its stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons and preventing the spread of weapons of mass 
destruction, their components, and related technology 
and expertise within and beyond FSU borders. 

While these first two efforts involve pnmanly 
diplomatic measures. DoD must also focus on 
counterproliferation effons to deter, prevent, or de- 
tend aaainsi the use of WMD if our nonproliferation 
endeavors fail. Specifically, to address the new nuclear 
dangers. DoD must emphasize: 



• Improvements in intelligence — both overall 
WMD threat assessments and timely intelligence 
and detection to support batUefield operations and 
management. 

. Improvements in the ability of both our general 
purpose and special operations forces to seize, 
disable, or destroy arsenals of nuclear, biological, 
and chemical weapons and their delivery systems. 

. Maintenance of flexible and robust nuclear and 
conventional forces todeter WMD attacks through 
the credible threat of devastating retaliation. 

• Development of ballistic and cruise missile de- 
fenses, focused on the deployment of advanced 
theater missile defenses to protect forward-de- 
ployed U.S. forces and provision of the capability 
for a limited defense of the United States. 

• Improved passive defenses, including better in- 
dividual protective gear and better antidotes and 
vaccines for our forces in the event they are ex- 
posed to chemical or biological attacks. 

• Other improved equipment, capabilities, and 
tactics to minimize the vulnerability of U.S. forces 
to WMD attacks. 

. Better technologies lo detect weapons trans- 
ported covertly into the United States and else- 
where for terrorist purposes. 

Regional Dangers and Opportunities 

Regional dangers include a host of threats: large- 
scale aaaression: smaller conflicts: internal strife caused 
by ethnic, tribal, or religious animosities: state-spon- 
sored terrorism: subversion of friendly governments: 
insurgencies: and drug trafficking. Each ot these 
dangers jeopardizes, to varying degrees, interests im- 
portant to the United States. 



U.S. Navy and Marine forces continue to piay 
important roles in our approach to overseas presence 
operations. In recent years, we have sought to deploy 
a sizable U.S. naval presence — generally, a carrier 
battle group accompanied by an amphibious ready 
group — more or less continuously in the waters off 
Southwest Asia. Northeast Asia, and Europe (most 
often, in the Mediterranean Sea). However, in order to 
avoid serious morale and retention problems that can 
anse when our forces are asked to remain deployed for 
excessively long periods in peacetime, we will experi- 
ence some gaps in carrier presence in these areas in the 
fumre. 

In order to avoid degradations lo our regional 
security posture, we have identified a number of ways 
to fill gaps in carrier presence or to supplement our 
posture even when carriers are present. For example, 
in some circumstances, we may find it possible lo 
center naval expeditionary forces around large-deck 
amphibious assault ships carrying AV-SB attack jets 
and Cobra attack helicopters, as well as a 2,000-man 
Marine Expeditionary Unit. Another force might con- 
sist of a Tomahawk sea-launched cruise-missile- 
equipped Aegis cruiser, a guided missile destroyer, 
attack submarines, and P-3 land-based maritime patrol 
aircraft. 

In addition lo these -'maniime" approaches to 
sustaining overseas presence, a new concept is being 
developed that envisions using tailored joint forces to 
conduct overseas presence operations. These "Adap- 
"tive Joint Force Packages" could contain a mix of air, 
land, special operations, and maritime forces tailored 
to meet a theater commander's needs. These forces, 
plus designated backup units in the United States, 
would train jointly to provide the specific capabilities 
needed on station and on call during any panicular 
penod. Like maritime task forces, these joint force 
packages will also be capable of participating in com- 
bined military exercises with allied and friendly forces. 

Toeeiher. these approaches will give us a vaneiy of 
ways 10 manage our overseas presence profile, balanc- 
ing earner availability with the deployment of other 
types of units. Given this flexible approach to provid- 




B'2 bombers being refueled by KC-IO tanker. 



ing forces for overseas presence, we can meet the needs 
of'^our strategy with a fleet of eleven active aircraft 
carriers and one reserve/training carrier. 

Nuclear Forces 

The changing security environment presents sig- 
nificant uncertainties and challenges in planning our 
strategic nuclear force structure. In light of the dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact, the breakup of the Soviet 
Union, the conclusion of the START I and II treaties, 
and our improving relationship with Russia, the threat 
of a massive nuclear attack on the United States is 
lower than at any time in many years. 

However, a number of issues affecting our future 
strategic nuclear posture must still be addressed. Tens 
of thousands of nuclear weapons continue to be de- 
ployed on Russian territory and on the territory of three 
other former Soviet republics. Even under START II, 
Russia will retain a sizable residual nuclear arsenal. 
And, despite promising u-ends, the future political 
situation in Russia remains highly uncertain. 

In addition, many obstacles must be overcome 
before the ratification of START II. foremost of which 
are Ukrainian ratification of START I and Ukraine's 
and Kazakhstan's accession to the Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty as non-nuclear-weapon states — 
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a condition required by Russia prior to implementing 
START I. Moreover, even if these obstacles can be 
overcome, implementation of the reductions mandated 
in START I and II will not be completed for almost 10 
years. Thus, while the United States has already 
removed more than 3.500 warheads from ballistic 
missile systems slated for elimination under START I 
(some 90 percent of the total required), in light of 
current uncertainties, we must take a measured ap- 
proach to further reductions. 

Two principal guidelines shape our future require- 
ments for strategic nuclear forces: providing an effec- 
tive deterrent while remaining within START I and II 
limits, and allowing for additional forces to be recon- 
stituted in the event of a threatening reversal of events. 



The Bottom-Up Review did not address nuclear 
force structure in detail. As a follow-up to the review, 
a comprehensive study of U.S. nuclear forces is bemg 
conducted. For planning purposes, we are evolvmg 
toward a future strategic nuclear force that by 2003 will 
include: 

• 18 Trident submarines equipped with C-4 and 
D-5 missiles. 

• 500 Minuteman III missiles, each carrying a 
single warhead. 

• Up to 94 B-52H bombers equipped with air- 
launched cruise missiles and 20 B-2 bombers. 
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1'ho National Atomic Muscumk 
operated by the U.S. I3()[)cirtment of 
i JH.T^y, 0[)L-ruHj in l*)r>!). making ihtj 
iiistory oi iiUjinic (;iu:ru^- dvjilable lo 
piiljlic. PromiiuMitiv iVahired is the 
Manhattan i^ariccl ihc: Si)p[iisli(:ale(i 
sc:i(Mitific t-iiiiniecri nu ('iif)i1 ccntfi'tMi in 
Nc.'U' Mexico liiat (invciootMi. i)ri){in(.<:(i 
and tested tlie first aionnc honih. 

Fascinating, Detailed 
Exhibits at the Museum 

Cover: 

• Hnildinu ifV: Hoini) 

• |-!ariv Aii(n"up Nik-Iimi Wi-apons 

• ;\lti^rnativi' H^'liwrv Mflhods tor 
Nuclear \\'ea;)Oi}s 

» Tiir.' 1 l-H(;nii) 

• .'XdvMnct.'s in Xncic.ir 'i i't.}inoi(^.^\' 

• Nucl(?ar Weai.Uiiis S.-ii^K' 

• Tf^lini; f)i .-■ n WtMO' wis 
' ;\toins in Space 

• Xuciear TcH.i: noio,ui*.'S .ii StM 

• Naiciear ( lanaf'h^ Ai [{.rail M(Mi('is 

• foision 

• ()n,!4oinj^ rt;-^'arcli in inn h-ar waste 
., slora^tJ 

Films 

T!i(? classic (i()(ain!f'in<ir\' "Ten 
Si:conds 'I'liaf Shook Tlu' Worhi" is 
shown daiiv in (.h'' Mnsmni (h(:<iler. 
This cxctjlicn! Iiim depicts liu; (Mitirt? 
history of the <^V(:ic{ atom l)oml) project 
whicli was code named tlu; ""Maidiattan 
rr(jject/' Olhrs tdnis ao^ aiso shown. 

1 lours: ici T) drii l\' 

Closed: N^-w Years I3aw iiastcr. 

'I'hanksL^iv inL^. C.liristmas 

IMeasecall t o4f)-(')(")7()| for movie tinujs 
and tour arran^emtMits. 

National Alonnc Nhiseum 
1^.0. I5ox 5400 
Kirthind Al'H. 
Alhuqu()rcuie, XM H7 1 1 f) 




Directions to the Museum 

lake VVvoming Blvd. (south) or 
(;il)Son Blvd. (east) onto Kirtland Air 
1 -orce Base — stop and get a pass at the 
Cate hrJove proceeding to the Museum. 
Museum is on Wyoming approximate! v 
on(? mile from guard gate (inside the hasel 



